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Of  all  the  important  subjects,  which  can  engage  the  atten" 
Uon  of  man,  the  most  important  is  Life  !  It  is  the  gift  of  God, 
bestowed  for  the  wisest  purposes,  but  alas  !  too  often  degra- 
ded to  the  vilest  and  most  unprofitable.  Rightly  understood, 
correctly  appreciated,  carefully  valued,  and  it  makes  its  pos- 
sessor happy,  useful,  and  venerated  ;  it  clothes  him  with  an 
honor  that  accompanies  him  through  his  earthly  pilgrimage; 
it  enables  him  to  leave  the  richest  legacy  to  his  offspring 
which  a  father  would  desire  to  give  ;  and  like  the  rain-cloud 
which  sweeps  over  the  parched  field,  dispensing  its  grateful 
and  refreshing  showers,  even  when  it  has  pei  formed  its  office 
and  past  on,  still  blesses  and  cheers  the  heart  of  the  pilgrim 
with  its  reflected  beauty.  "* 

All  this  can  life  bestow — all  this  usefulness,  and  all  this 
honor  ;  but  it  can  do  more  ;  it  fits  and  prepares  man  for  his 
future  state.  Time,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  but  the  pebble 
on  the  sea  shore,  and  eternity  the  broad  ocean  that  expands 
itself  far  and  wide,  beyond  the  power  of  vision.  Oh,  how 
unwise  is  he,  who  throws  away  his  probationary  term  in  play- 
ing with  the  stone,  when  he  should  lend  his  energies  and 
fix  his  thoughts  upon  the  certain  and  endless  voyage  on  that 
vasty  deep.  Life  is  but  an  instant  to  eternity,  but  that  in- 
stant is  the  most  important  of  eternity  ;  upon  it  depends  our 
condition  in  that  everlasting  existence  which  shall  continue 
either  for  good,  or  for  evil,  for  heavenly  delight,  or  hellish 
torment,  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  ages  after  the  stars 
of  heaven  shall  have  grown  dim  with  years,  and  the  glorious 
Sun  shall  have  discharged  his  appropriate  duty  and  waned 
away.  Say  I  not  well,  then,  that  of  all  the  important  sub- 
jects for  our  meditation  and  discourse,  Li/e  is  the  most  im- 
portant. 

And  it  is  important  to  all  ;  to  the  old  man  dropping  into 
an  humble  grave  ;  to  the  peerless  beauty  ;  to  the  renowned 
warrior  ;  to  the  poverty  stricken  soul ;  to  the  man  of  wealth  : 
to  monarch  and  to  slave  ;  to  each  and  to  all,  it  has  the  self- 
same virtue.  It  is  the  talent  confided  to  man,  and  wo  be  to 
him,  if  its  moments  are  misapplied — its  end  unanswered. 
But  most  of  all  it  is  important  to  Youth  ;  heoccupies  the  van- 
tage-ground of  Life — he  has  past  all  the  dangers  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  has  mounted  up  high  enough  to  behold 
the  difficulties  through  which  he  has  been  borne,  and  vet  not 
so  high  as  to  be  appalled  by  or  fore-warned  of  the  perils  that 
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await  him,  when  he  shall  reach    the    brow  of  the   hill,  and 
look  down  and  forward  upon    his  descending  path.     Ail    is 
beauty  and  sunshine — all  is  flowery  road   and    cloudless  ;*ky. 
Hope  cheers,  and  health    invigorates;  the  past  is  a  dream, 
its  difficulties  forgotten,  its  pleasures  remembered  ;  the  fu- 
ture,— the   future,  is  the    all  absorbing  thought ;  the  world, 
the  arena  where  the  prize  shall  be  fought  for  ;  and  the  heart 
pants,  and  the  spirit  yearns  for  the  time  and  the  scene,  when 
the  strife  of  Life  shall  commence — a  strife  that   shall  never 
cease,  until  that  heart  is  as  cold  as  the  senseless  earth  ;  until 
that  spirit  shall  have  worn  out  its  earthly  tenement,  and  pas- 
sed to  its  eternal  home.     Oh,  let    us  not    attempt  to   cast  a 
premature  mist  o'er  all  this  beauty — to  dim  the  lustre  of  the 
beacon  Hope — to  stop  the  pulsations  of  this  bounding  heart, 
and  to  break  the  wing  of  that  beautiful  spirit  which  seeks  to 
bear  its  possessor  to  scenes  of  glory,  and  deeds  of  valor.     Let 
it  rather  be  our  effort  so  to  disperse  the  mist,  as  it  will  fertil- 
ize, and  not  obscure  ;  so  to  rear  the  beacon,  that  it  shall  guide 
to  safety,  and  not  dazzle  to  ruin  ;  so  to  control  youth's  throb- 
bing heart,  as  that  it  will  beat  for  honor  and  for  virtue ;  and 
so  direct  the  flight  of  ambition  that  it  may  lead  to  fame's  pu- 
rest home,  and  life's  noblest  end  ;  and  may  Heaven  direct  us 
in  the  task,  and  the  performance  ! 

flf  I  concede  that  the  great  duty  which  is  due  from  manhood 
to  childhood  and  youth*  is  that  of  education.     And  I  use  that 
word  in    its    broadest  sense.     I  do    not    mean    exclusively 
that   mental    training    Which     makes    the   youthful    under- 
standing,   the  recipient    of   the  languages    of  the    ancients 
— of  the  history   of  the  past — of  the    modern  sciences — that 
impresses  upon  it  the  rules  of  logic,  and  the  principles  of  rhet- 
oric— and  then   leaves  it  to  make  such  use  of  these  treasures 
as  may  seem  best  to  its  untutored  powers.     If  this  is  what  is 
meant  by  education,  and  if  the  kindness  which  we  owe  to  our 
offspring  and  juniors  stops  here,  it  is    a  matter   of  considera- 
ble doubt  to  me,  if  we  do  not  confer   an    injury,  instead  of  a 
benefit.     If  we  had  suffered  the  child  to  grow  up  without  this 
lore,  he  would  be  rougher  and  more  intraetible,  it  is  true,  but 
left  to  himself  he  would  have  discovered  by    himself  and  for 
himself,  that  practical  knowledge,  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  have  understood  his    fellow-man — that    would    have 
braced  him  up  for  life's  rough  paths,  and  man's  fierce  strug- 
gles, and  which  might  have  carried  him  successfully  through 
such  scenes.     But,  by  the  course  we  have  adopted,   we   have 
Withdrawn  him  from  himself — we  have  taken  away  from  him 
that  self-impelling  motive,  which  would  have  made  him,  it  is 
i rue,  the  untrimmed  and  untended,  but    yet  the  hardy  forest 
tree,  and  we  have  reared  him  the    delicate    and    tender  hot 
house-plant,  beautiful  and  attractive,    doubtless,  but  wiiher- 
iug  when  exposed  to  the  chilling  blasts,  or  the  fierce  suns  of  its 
new  climate.   We  who  pursue  such  a  course    act  as  wisely  as 


if  we  were  to  bestow  diamonds  and  gold  in  great  profusion 
upon  a  little  child,  and  then  send  him  home,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  without  a  guard  or  a  guide,    and  o'er    the  path 
beset  by  enemies  and  robbers  !     No,    gentlemen,    you  make 
yourselves  the  benefactors  of  your  kind,  by  aiding  to  impart 
to  the  rising  generation  the  rich  benefits  of  mental  training. 
If  he  deserves  an  immortal  name,  who  causes  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow,  where  only  one  has  hitherto  flourished,  what 
reward  shall  that  man  have,  who  plants  in  the  richer  soil  of  hu- 
man intellect,  the  seeds  of  learning  and  of  science,  which  will 
spring  up  in  beautiful  luxuriance,  shedding  a  fragrance,  with 
their  blossoms,  and  conferring  t|je  noblest  benefits  with  their 
fruit !     But  stop  not  here  ;    leave    not  so  precious  a   garden 
unfenced  and  unguarded — rear  around  it,  that  wall    of  ada- 
mant, an  honest  and  a  pious  heart ;  place  over  it  watch  tow- 
ers and  sentinels — the  watch  towers  of  principle — the  sentin- 
els of  virtue,  that  will  arouse  the  inner  guardian,  when  the 
robber,  the  intriguer,  and  the  tempter,  shall  combine  to    de- 
spoil and  make  it  waste.     Let  education  be  complete  ;  let  it 
be  a  descipline  of  mind  and  heart ;  a  training  that  like  the  skin 
of  the  leopard,  shall  serve  both  for  ornament  and   use  ;  that 
will  make  the  intellect  more    bright — the    perception  more 
acute — and  yet  leave  the  spirit,  as  pure,    as  lovely,  and   as 
beautiful,  as  in  the  days  of  its    child. like  simplicity.     Then, 
indeed,  will  you  have  performed  your  master's  bidding  ;  then 
in  truth,  will  you   have  entitled  yourself  to  the  blessings  of 
your  children — the  thanks  of  the  generations  that  are  to  fol- 
low you. 

It  would  be  vain  for  me  to  point  out  the  course  of  this  mor- 
al education.  I  arrogate  not  to  myself  so  important  an  of- 
fice. I  might  content  myself  with  directing  you  to  the  foun- 
tain head  ;  I  might  tell  you,  that  all  your  moral  training 
will  be  but  vain,  unless  the  fixed  and  immutable  principles  of 
religion,  be  the  instruments  and  restraints  which  you  use  ;  I 
might  remind  you,  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  keep  the 
rivulet  pure,  while  you  suffer  the  spring,  whence  it  flows,  to 
continue  to  throw  up  filth  and  uncleanness  ;  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  bend  the  twig  at  its  extremity,  unless  the  stem  be 
taught  the  same  direction.  All  this  might  I  say,  and  truly 
say,  but,  I  repeat,  it  is  not  my  office  or  my  province.  I  will 
not  meddle — alas  !  I  dare  not  meddle  with  matters  that  are 
above  my  grasp,  and  beyond  the  pall  of  my  duty.  Acknowl- 
edging the  truth  of  these  assertions  in  their  most  unlimited 
application,  I  must  leave  to  God  and  to  his  ministers  the  ar- 
gument, and  the  enforcement,  well  assured  that  the  hour 
must  ere  long  come,  when  a  brighter  era  shall  illumine  the 
wholo  earth. 

But  though  the  husbandman  cannot  make  the  rain,  or  pro- 
duce the  sunshine,  does  he  therefore  not  sow  the  seed  ?  Does 
he  argue  with  himself,  I  cannot  do  all  things  necessary,  and 
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therefore  I  will  do  none  ?     He  commits  no  such   folly.     He 
prepares    the    soil, — he     plants    the    seed — he     tends    the 
ground — he  destroys  the  weeds,  and  he' drives  off  the  birds- 
of  the  air,  that  would  pluek  upthe  fruits  of  his  labor.  Andean 
ye  not   do  likewise  ?  Will  ye  be  more  unmindful  of  the  scions 
of  your  own  stem,  than   of  the  grain  of   your    own  granary  h 
Have  you  more  faith   in  the  kindness  of    God  to    your  corn, 
than  to  your  children  ?     Is  the  ear  of  wheat  more   precious, 
think  you,  than  the  soul  of  man  ?     Is  the  Providence   which 
sends  the  former  and  the  latter  rain — which  produces  the  times 
and   the  seasons — which  makes  the  sun  to  give  his  blessings 
and  throws  the  rich  light  of  the  harvest   moon  over  the  rece- 
ding twilight  of  the  autumn — is  this   Providence  forgetful  of 
that  inestimable  jewel,  the  spirit  ef  man  ?  its  own   image,  its 
own  gift,  its  choicest  riches  !   Oh,  perish  the  faithless  thought! 
Let  the  tempter's  arts  and  multerings  be   rebuked  !     When 
did  man  perform  his  duty,  and  God  forget  his  own  ?     When 
did  mortal  faith  put  its  reliance  in  its  maker  and  author,  and 
mourn  in  bitter  sorrow  for  the  promises    of  his  word?     An- 
swer me,  ye  fathers,  whose  children  have  grown  up  the  pol- 
ished corners  of  the  temple — the  pillars  of  society — the  orna- 
ments of  the  earth  !   nay    answer  me,  ye  bereaved  ones,  who 
have  wept  bitter  tears  over  the  cold  forms,  and  the  pulseless 
hearts  of  your  adored  offspring  !      Have  the  plants  you  have 
tended,  withered  and  died  away,  and    left    no  fruit  ?     Have 
you  been  mocked  with    the    promise,  and    cheated  with  the 
shadow  ?     Have  your  labors  been  all   in  vain  ?     Or  does  not. 
the  sun  of  hope,  of  glorious  and  immortal  hope,  glisten    upon 
the  receding  cloud,  and  produce  the  heavenly   bow  of    God's 
covenant,  from  the  dark  bosoai  of  the  terrible   storm  ?     Oh, 
joy,  joy,   thou  art   beautiful — most     beautiful!   but  affliction, 
thou  art  from  Heaven,  and  thy  very  tears  are    the   diamond 
drops  of  virtue,  and  thy  very  sighs  are  the  zephyrs  that  shall 
wait  us  on  and  on  to  the  paradise  of  God  !      Oh,  be    not  des- 
ponding or  despairing  ;  let  us  perform  our  duty  and  our  task; 
let  us  prepare  the  earthly  soil — plant  the  seed  of  virtue — root 
out  the  thorns  and  thistles  of  vice — drive    away  the  ill-omen- 
ed and  filthy  birds  of   crime  and    misery,  and  then,  having 
done  our  part,  let  us    wait  with    humble    hearts — with    sure 
confidence,  with  unwavering  faith,  for  the  sunshine    and   the 
rain,  that  shall  mature  the  plant,    and  produce  the   leaf,  the 
blossom  and  the  fruit ! 

I  trust  that  I  make  myself  intelligible  in  this  position.  1 
belong  not  to  the  school,  that  believes  in  the  power  of  man 
to  work  out  his  own  righteousness — to  mould  his  own  charac 
ter — to  win  his  own  immortality.  I  teach  no  such  doctrine — 
I  believe  no  such  theory.  But  without  entering  into  these 
topics,  I  mean  to  say,  that  a  proper  mental  and  moral  edu- 
cation is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  recipient — that  such 
education  is  bestowed  by    the  agency  of  man  ;  and    that  as 
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God  has  selected  man  as  the  instrument  to  accomplish  such 
purpose,  he  is  both  able  and  bound  to  perform  it  wisely,  and 
to  the  best  of  his  understanding.  Whether  God  cannot  and 
will  network  without  him,  is  quite  a  different  question,  which 
it  belongs  not  to  him  to  ask  or  to  answer.  Let  him  perform 
his  task,  render  a  faithful  account  of  his  talent,  and  however 
unavailing  his  labors  may  prove,  he  shall  not  loose  his  re- 
ward !  Let  him  be  faithless  to  his  trust,  and  though  the 
lambs  confided  to  him,  may  reach  their  heavenly  fold  in  safe- 
ty, that  shall  not  screen  him  from  Almighty  vengeance  and 
eternal  ruin. 

I  turn  to  you,  my  young  friends,  to  you,  who  are  now  to 
enter  upon  your  busy  career  ;  to  you,  who  are  about  to  leave 
the  parent  nest,  and  to  go  forth  with  the  song  of  joy  upon  your 
lips,  and  the  beatings  ^of  hope  within  your  hearts,  nothing 
dreaming  of,  nothing  caring  for,  nothing  dreading  the  evil 
hours  which  must  come, — the  bitter  trials  which  cannot  be 
escaped.  It  is  a  noble  sight,  and  yet  it  is  a  mournful  one, 
for  this  brightness  cannot  last — this  hope  cannot  continue — 
such  is  not  the  doom  or  fate  of  man.  Nature  has  its  day  and 
night — its  sunshine  and  its  cloud — its  spring  and  its  winter — 
and  so  has  man — and  the  hour  of  darkness  will  come-*-and 
the  storm  of  misfortune  will  burst  over  your  heads.  If  this 
doom  were  altogether  inevitable — if  no  tempest  could  be  aver- 
ted— no  dark  hour  brightened  by  your  own  exertions,  I  would 
be  as  cruel  to  forewarn  you  of  them,  as  the  merciless  jailer, 
who  at  the  midnight  hour,  arouses  his  imprisoned  inmate 
from  his  slumber,  to  remind  him  that  he  must  die  at  the 
dawning  of  the  day.  But  it  is  precisely  because  many  of 
these  evils  may  be  thrust  aside,  or,  at  least,  made  harmless 
by  your  own  efforts,  and  your  own  conduct,  that  I  cast  their 
shadows  between  you  and  the  bright  sun  of  hope,  and  enable 
you  to  regard  it  with  the  eye  of  reason,  and  the  look  of  truth. 
I  throw  a  little  pebble  into  the  stream  of  your  joy,  that  its  rip- 
ple may  arouse  you  to  the  dangers  to  which  its  now  unruf- 
fled current  is  bearing  you.  I  raise  the  note  of  wailing,  that 
its  faint  echo  may  reach  your  ears,  and  warn  you  of  the  spot 
which  your  footsteps  should  avoid,  and  then  I  will  leave  you, 
with  the  same  sunshine  still  playing  around  your  heads— with 
the  same  happiness  that  now  dwells  within  your  hearts — with 
my  warmest  blessing,  with  my  kindest  wishes — with  my  most 
affectionate  regard. 

And  my  first  injunction  to  you,  is,  be  stable  and  consistent, 
for  without  these  qualities,  your  whole  career  will  be  fruitless 
and  unprofitable.  If  you  would  gain  the  respect  of  others, 
nay,  if  you  would  retain  your  own  respect,  be  not  the  waver- 
ing, shifting  creature  that  every  breath  may  move,  every 
opinion  change.  Be  steadfast — be  immovable — be  constant: 
whatever  you  undertake,  do  it  with  all  your  might — with  all 
your  energy — with  unshaken    perseverance.     If  difficulties 
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present  themselves,  meet  them  boldly,  and  turn  them  aside, 
or  beat  them  down  in  your  path  and  then  onwards.  And  if 
they  be  too  powerful  to  be  thus  overcome,  step  aside,  and  let 
them  pass,  and  then  resume  the  even  tenor  of  your  way. 
There  are  few  things  in  life  that  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
the  union  of  talent,  energy  and  perseverance.  Four  thou- 
sand years  ago,  this  union  erected  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  and 
they  still  remain,  man's  most  enduring  work,  his  most  success- 
ful victory  over  time  and  decay.  It  was  by  the  force  of  these 
principles  that  Hannibal  softened  the  rocky  Alps,  and  form- 
ing a  road  thro'  and  upon  their  perpendicular  walls,  passed 
down  with  his  whole  army ;  and  so  it  is  with  every  great  deed, 
•very  successful  undertaking ;  energy,  stability  and  consisten- 
cy have  never  failed  to  confer  upon  their  possessor,  the  re- 
spect,1 the  esteem,  the  honors  and  riches  of  the  world. 

If  there  is  a  lamentable  sight  in  Nature  it  is  a  man  of  ge- 
nius and  talents,  lacking  the  most  essential  quality  of  stabil- 
ity; commencing  a  brilliant  career,  and  just  as  he  was  reach- 
ing some  commanding  height  on  the  road  to  Fame,  wheeling 
round  and  returning  by  the  very  path  by  which  he  had  come;  now 
rushing  with  speed  to  the  right,  and  anon,  pursuing  some 
phantom  to  the  left — playing  like  a  child,  with  every  butter- 
fly that  flits  across  his  path,  but  without  patience  enough  to 
persevere  until  he  has  caught  it.  It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy 
spectacle  !  With  intellect  enough  to  control  his  fellow  man, 
but  without  the  principle  to  animate  him  through  the  task, 
you  might  as  well  pour  water  into  a  seive,  as  put  your  faith 
in  him, — you  might,  with  more  safety,  entrust  the  reins  that 
guide  the  frantic  steeds,  to  a  mere  baby,  than  confide  in  hi« 
government  and  decision  in  the  hour  of  danger  ;  without  con- 
fidence in  himself,  without  the  respect  of  others,  he  passes 
through  life,  outstripped  in  its  race  by  the  feeble,  but  the  in- 
trepid spirits,  who  husband  the  few  gifts  which  Nature  has 
given  them.  And  it  has  been  ever  thus.  "Unstable  as  wa- 
ter, thou  shalt  not  excel,"  was  the  dying  rebuke  of  Jacob  to 
his  first  born  ;  and  the  prophecy  still  lings  its  warning  note 
in  the  ears  of  all  us.  It  is  Heaven's  own  message  and  decree. 
Let  it  not  be  written  on  our  lives,  lest  it  also  be  engraved  up- 
on our  tombs ! 

There  is  another  injunction  that  I  would  gladly  give  you, 
but  I  fear  me,  that  I  have  neither  the  power  nor  influence  to 
imprint  it  upon  your  hearts.  And  yet,  however  that  may  be, 
I  would  not  correctly  discharge  my  duty,  if  I  did  not  remind 
you  of  your  own.  You  are  about  to  mingle  in  the  exciting 
scenes  of  existence — to  mix  with  the  throng — to  be  jeered  at 
by  the  envious — to  be  mocked  at  by  the  proud — to  be  despised 
by  the  arrogant — to  be  insulted  by  the  rude — to  be  jostled  by 
all.  Oh,  how  hard  it  will  be  to  trc&d  this  thoroughfare. — so 
to  conduct  yourselves  amid  these  trials,  as,  that  at  the  clos* 
of  Life's  weary  day,  with  the  vain  pursuits  of  earth    behind, 
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and  the  ample  realities  of  Eternity  in  view,  you  may  look 
back  with  complacency  and  look  forward  with  humble  hope, — 
and  feel  that  you  have  indeed  discharged  the  duty — the  com- 
mand that  God  has  given  you,  to  love  your  neighbor  as  your- 
self— without  a  plague-spot  upon  your  countenance — with- 
out a  weight  upon  your  conscience — without  a  blood  stain 
upon  your  hands.  And  yet  such  is  alike  your  duty  and  your 
task,  and  if  you  perform  it  not,  you  are  craven,  you  are  wan- 
derers, you  are  lost ! 

Shall  I  give  you  the  lesson  that  will  enable  you  to  be  vic- 
tors ?  Be  gentle  !  Be  forbearing  !  Be  forgiving  !  Rather  let 
your  own  blood  flow,  ay,  even  to  the  death,  than  that  the 
tide  of  your  brother's  heart  shall,  by  your  blow,  crimson  the 
soil  you  tread  on.  What  a  mad,  what  a  terrible  course  is 
that,  which  the  world  calls  chivalry  !  what  a  strange,  inconsis- 
tent, savage  custom,  is  the  modern  duel !  With  the  most  aw- 
ful threatenings  of  God's  wraths  hanging  over  its  perpetra- 
tors— with  the  powerful  prohibition  of  man's  law  against  it — 
with  every  feeling  of  benevolence  opposed  to  it — with  not 
one  virtuous  ingredient  mixed  up  with  its  evil  and  malignant 
passions — it  overcomes  the  principle  and  the  courage  of  man- 
kind, and  brings  him  to  his  grave,  a  murderer  and  an  outcast 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  anomaly. 
Ordinarily,  we  look  for  public  opinion  in  the  laws  of  a  coun- 
try, and  what  we  find  on  the  pages  of  the  statute  book,  we  are 
warranted  in  concluding,  is  placed  there  by  the  opinion  and 
the  consent  of  the  people,  or  of  those  who  make  the  laws; 
but  in  this  case,  we  have  two  public  opinions — both  emana- 
ting from  the  same  persons — both  confirmed  by  the  highest 
tribunals — both  armed  with  the  most  terrific  and  appalling 
sanctions — and  both  precisely  opposite  to  each  other  ;  the 
one  forbidding  the  combat,  calling  those  who  engage  in  it  fe- 
lons, threatening  them  with  the  gallows  and  the  prison  bar  ; 
the  other,  urging  the  poor  deluded  victim  on,  holding  up  to 
his  unwilling  gaze  the  world's  rebuke — the  scorn  of  the  popu- 
lace— the  contempt  of  the  self-called  chivalric  : — which  voice 
shall  he  listen  to  ?  which  note  from  the  same  lips  shall  he 
heed  ?  Poor  human  nature,  why  ask  ?  He  puts  aside  the 
fear  of  God — he  looks  nnheeding  at  the  felon's  garb,  and  the 
murderer's  death,  and  rushes  mad  with  fear,  with  the  worst 
kind  of  fear,  the  dread  of  poor  mortals  like  himself,  to  the 
perpetration  of  a  deed,  that  will  cast  despair  into  his  heart, 
and  dishonor  upon  his  grave  ; — that  will  send  him  into  eter- 
nity, reeking  with  his  own  blood — the  instrument  of  his  own 
destruction — the  destroyer  of  his  own  soul !  and  this  is  chival- 
ry. 

The  most  miserable  cowardice  that  can  exist,  is  the  fear  of 

man's  opinion.     Courage  is  an  innate,    a  national   principle  ; 

is  the  general  rule,  and  timidity  is  the  exception.     Man   is 

orn  brave.     It  is  a  mere  physical    quality,  possessed  by  the 
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brutes'in  quite  as  much  perfection  as  by  mortals.  It  is  no 
singular  spectacle  to  behold  the  soldier  rushing  up  to  the 
cannon's  mouth,  to  see  the  avaricions  encountering  the  poi- 
sonous atmosphere  ofthe  tropics — the  hardy  and  the  heedless 
sporting  vviih  life,  as  jf  it  could  be  renewed  at  pleasure.  You 
may  lind  physical  courage  in  almost  every  man,  and  where 
you  do  not  find  it,  you  can  make  it,  you  may  train  the  body  to 
encounter  all  kinds  of  danger  undismayed,  and  if  I  am  cor- 
rect in  these  assertions,  and  your  own  sense  will  tell  you  that 
I  am,  why  should  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  violate  all  law, 
to  trample  upon  all  feeling,  to  sacrifice  every  benevolent  mo- 
tive, in  order  that  you  may  prove  that  you  possess  a  quality, 
whi<  h  none  but  the  ignorant  or  malicious  will  doubt  concerning? 
No,  iny  friends,  this  is  not  the  noble  courage  which  man  is  en- 
dowed with — this  is  not  the  bravery  that  I  would  have  you 
evince.  I  ask  you  not  to  shrink  from  pain,  or  torture,  or  dan- 
ger, or  death,  when  God's  providence  or  imperative  and  virtu- 
ous duty  calls  you  to  the  risk.  He  that  would  act  thus,  is  an 
object  of  pity  and  contempt.  No,  I  enjoin  you  to  scorn  all  these 
dangers  and  perils,  and  to  meet  them  boldly,  manfully,  hero- 
ically !  Fear  not,  man,  the  physical  suffering  he  may  give 
you — the  painful  death  he  may  inflict  upon  you — but  above  all, 
fear  not  his  opinion  so  much,  as  to  make  you  a  craven  to.your 
highest  duty — as  to  rush  affrighted  from  his  censure  to  the  bar 
of  an  offended  Deity. 

Pardon  me,  my  much  respected  audience,  for  dwelling  so 
long  upon  this  topic  ;  for  speaking  thus  boldly  of  this  practice. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land.  Within  hhe  limits  of  this 
beautiful  State,  are  comprehended  all  my  dearest  affections  : 
— it  holds  all,  the  living  and  the  dead,  that  are  near  and  dear  to 
me;  the  brightness  and  shadows  of  my  days  have  alike  been 
seen  here, — the  blossoms  of  hope  have  all  here  unfolded  them- 
selves, and  though  some,  alas,  though  many  have  drooped 
and  witheied,  and  mingled  with  the  dust,  they  have  consecra- 
ted to  me  the  spot  where  they  have  fallen  ;  they  have  endear- 
ed with  an  affection,  that  can  never  cease,  the  earth  where  they 
moulder.  Have  I  no  right  to  lift  my  voice,  feeble  and  impo- 
tent though  it  be,  against  this  bitter,  and  bloody,  strife — this 
butchering  and  mangling — this  pistolling  and  stabbing,  that 
have  disgraced  our  whole  country  and  made  us  a  terror  and  a 
by  word  ?  Ay,  but  it  is  both  my  right  and  my  duty.  I  see  before 
me,  legislators  and  people,  the  gallant,  the  beautiful,  the  gift- 
ed of  the  land.  I  know  that  there  is  scarcely  a  heart  in  this 
large  audience,  that  does  not  acknowledge  the  truth  of  my  po- 
sition, that  does  not  wish  that  this  evil  strife  could  cease.  And 
why  should  it  not  cease?  Oh,  my  countrywomen,  you,  you  could 
tear  down  these  blood-red  banners,  and  plant  in  theit  stead, 
the  beautiful  symbols  of  peace — whose  passions  are  so  ungov- 
ernable, that  they  will  not  be  hushed  at  your  tidding  ?  Whose 
heart  is  so  hard,   that  it  cannot   be   softened   by  your  tears  ? 
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Whose  spirit  is  so  intractihle  that  it  cannot  be  guided  by  your 
smile  ?  JXone  !  believe  me,  none!  One  half  of  the  battles 
of  life  are  produced  by  the  desire  to  prove  the  champions 
worthy  of  your  love — to  convince  you  that  any  evil  will  be  en- 
countered to  merit  your  applause.  Let  son,  and  brother,  and 
husband,  aYid  lover,  know  and  feel  that  your  gentle  spirits 
scorn  the  murderer's  trophy — that  your  hands  will  never 
clasp  the  blood  stained  arm,  and  the  age  of  the  Bowie-knife 
and  pistol  will  soon  be  of  the  past ;  then,  and  not  till  then 
will  he  who  madly  raises  his  weapon  in  time  of  peace,  be 
condemned  and  degraded  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the 
rude,  the  passionate,  and  the  quarrelsome,  be  consigned  to 
their  proper  sphere,  and  be  left  to  their  own  miserable  en- 
joyments. See  to  it,  I  pray  you,  that  you  properly  discharge 
the  high  and  solemn  trust  that  has  been  confided  to  you  ! 

And  now,  my  young  friends,  farewell  !  Go  forth  to  the  per- 
formance of  your  noble  duties  !  Go  forth,  with  the  hopes  of 
aged  fathers  resting  upon  you  ;  with  the  blessings  of  confi- 
ding mothers  given  to  you  !  Onto  the  strife  of  Life!  For- 
ward to  the  battle-ground  of  manhood.  It  will  soon  be  reach- 
ed. Ye  shall  win  the  applause  of  men  ;  you  shall  gain  the 
love  of  woman;  honors  shall  come  at  your  bidding ;;  wealth 
at  your  call ;  fame,  at  your  desire.  All  these  shall  be  yours 
if  you  faint  not  in  your  task.  But  dream  not  that  they  will 
come  alone  ;  sorrow  will  throw  its  poison  into  your  cup  ;  mis- 
fortune will  spread  its  pall  over  your  heart ;  affliction  will  flap 
her  raven  wings  over  your  head  !  Courage,  my  brave  young 
spirits  !  Let  these  daunt  you  not.  Let  your  resolution  never 
fail :  be  your  faith  never  wavering.  So  shall  Life's  path  be 
trod  in  honor — so  shall  life's  end  be  gained  in  peace  !  The 
tear  of  the  orphan  shall  glisten  upon  your  grave  ;  the  grati- 
tude of  the  needy  shall  be  your  monument  and  your  epitaph 
— the  respect  and  affection  of  your  fellows  will  h<>llow  and 
embalm  your  memory.  You  wiil  have  accomplished  your 
errand — you  will  have  nobly  discharged  your  trust — you 
will  have  surely  obtained  your  reward  !  May  your  clouds 
be  few,  and  your  sunshine  be  continued  !  may  hoj  ie,  and  joy, 
and  happiness,  and  virtue,  be  your  lot !  Vale  et  vale  i  Fare- 
well, and    Farewell ! 
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